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before his letter announcing his departure from Paris. The inhabitants of the chateau were naturally much surprised at his sudden appearance, and Balzac considers that they were touched, or rather—though he does not say this—that She was touched by his empressement.
He was much delighted with his surroundings. Wierzchownia was a palace, and he was interested and amused with the novelty of all he saw.    He writes : " We have no idea at home of an existence like this.    At Wierzchownia it is necessary to have all the industries in the house:  there is a confectioner, a tailor, and a shoemaker."*    He was established in a delicious suite of rooms, consisting of a drawing-room, a study, and a bedroom. The study was in pink stucco, with a fireplace in which  straw was   apparently  burnt,  magnificent hangings, large windows, and convenient furniture. In this Louvre of a Wierzchownia there were, as Balzac remarks with pleasure, five or six similar suites  for  guests.     Everything   was   patriarchal. Nobody was bored in this wonderful new life.    It was fairy-like, the fulfilment of Balzac's dreams of splendour, an approach of reality to the grandiose blurred visions of his hours of creation.    He who rejoiced in what was huge, delighted in  the fact that the Count  Georges  Mniszech  had gone to inspect  an  estate   as  big  as  the  department of Seine-et-Marne, with the  object of dismissing a prevaricating bailiff.     It gave him intense satis-
* c' Correspondance," vol. ii. p. 324.letter he says :
